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INTRODUCTION 


“The Best 
Location 
In The 
Nation... 


by Marty Pahls 


Robert Crumb, 18, high school graduate, 
unemployed, stood at the edge of a des- 
erted swimming pool in Dover, Delaware. 
He was trying to decide whether to com- 
mit suicide by throwing himself in. Alien- 
ated at home by his battling parents, 
stymied by art projects he was finding vain 
and fruitless, frustrated with girls and sex 
for the lack of them), disgusted by the 
1962-era materialism he saw around him, 
with no circle of friends and no vision or 
hope of anything better, he was tempted 
by “complete oblivion. . .1 stood by the 
pool for about half an hour, trying to get 
wp the courage to jump in.” 

Then he turned, stoop-shouldered, head 
towered, and shuffled away; and Zap 
Comics, Fritz the Cat, Mr. Natural, and 
a mind-blowing parade of creations to 
come were saved from “complete obliv- 
ion. 

Shortly before, Robert had visited me 
and my family in Kent, Ohio, where I was 
busy graduating from college and plan- 
ning, sheepskin in hand, to invade the job 
market. We'd hunted old phonograph 
records, talked endlessly about comics, 
and hung out at the Student Union, where 
I introduced Robert to my friends and to 
my girl, Barb Brock (“the dear sweet,” he 
called her). “Before I went on that trip,” 
he says, ‘I was really at the lowest point. 
After that I saw that there was some hope 
of connecting with the outside world. It 
was the first time I'd ever been in any kind 
of university scene. . .I felt that I could 
onnect somehow with those kinds of 
people.” 

Brother Charles, whose enthusiasm for 
comics had started them both drawing 
when they were in grade school, wasn’t 
much help at lifting Robert’s spirits. “I 
was in livid fear of his judgment of my 
work—his criticism or his comments. He 
would criticize and encourage, both. He 








was a hard taskmaster.” But Charles's 
compulsion to draw waned rapidly after 
their first venture in publishing, the 
humorzine Foo, failed to sell at Dover 
High School. 

Robert's brooding, lonely feelings were 
reflected by the “Billy Bean” drawings in 
his ever-present sketchbooks. “The little 
character with the hair parted in the 
middle is supposed to be the inner me 
sorta. . .With him I portray actual experi- 
ences of my own, with emphasis on the 
lovelorn side of my nature.” 

That side was goaded to new heights of 
frustration when Joan Taber—another 
Dover High graduate, who might have 
stepped out of a later Crumb drawing— 
drifted into his life. Their relationship was 
“sombre and intense. We would walk 
around Dover and sit by the lake, Jalk 
about life and philosophy: what does it all 
mean and that kind of stuff. 

“I didn’t know how to break the sex bar- 
rier. I had this heavy romantic come-on 
to any girl who paid any attention to me 
at all. It was obvious to her that I was 
sexually really hungry and desperate.” But 
Robert was also helplessly shy, and Joan 
Taber soon drifted out again. 

Just at this new low point, he received 
a letter that ultimately would change every 
aspect of his life. As so often happens, a 








trivial event started things: my roommate, 
Dave Sroczynski, with whom I was shar- 
ing an apartment on Cleveland’s Carnegie 
Avenue, moved out. So I wrote Robert and 
asked him if he'd like to cut the family tie, 
join me, and try his luck in my home 
town. “That was a momentous occasion 
in my life. Charles had no plans to do 
anything. The way my mother was I could 
have stayed there indefinitely. It was the 
only opportunity or prospect I had in the 
world.” 

But work prospects weren't bright and 
Robert was realistic about the situation. 
“When I first got to Cleveland I had no 
idea of getting any art job at all. I remem- 
ber going and applying for stock clerk 
positions at Higbee’s and department 
stores down around Public Square.” Then 
I suggested he try the Ohio state employ- 
ment office. “I had the semblance of a 
portfolio, just in case: high school news- 
paper covers, fake album covers, the 
black-and-white Arcade cover with the 
rock ‘n’ roll singer and his manager; stuff 
like that.” 

The job counselor who interviewed 
Robert didn't even look at the portfolio, 
but that didn’t matter: he simply got on 
the phone and called up American Greet- 
ings, the nation's number-two greeting 
card publisher (after Hallmark), who were 











located on Cleveland’s West Side lake- 
front. “I'll always remember that old guy,” 
says Robert. “He gave me my break.” This 
“sell job” worked and Robert took the 
rapid transit out to the grim red-brick 
complex (once a factory for Winton and 
Baker motorcars and Otis elevators) and 
was scrutinized by the personnel man, “an 
Armenian with pores the size of your 
thumb.” 

“J just assumed that they only hired real 
professionals, but as a matter of fact they 
hired dozens of incompetent kids out of 
art school to do color separations. Maybe 
you could work your way up to doing 
those stupid cards.” Thus Robert was 
mildly shocked when he was told to report 
to the Training Department the following 
Monday. “I couldn’t believe I had an art 
job—here I am just starting out. I just 
thought I was the luckiest guy in the world 
I had that crummy job...I assumed I 
would fail in Cleveland and have to go 
home.” A year or two before, Charles had 
fled the family meatgrinder for Califor- 
nia, and returned a month later with his 
tail between his legs, never to try again. 

The training department bore an eerie 
resemblance to boot camp, as formerly 
conducted by Robert’s father (a one-time 
Marine Corps drill instructor), with air- 
brushes instead of bayonets. Separators, 
seated at light tables, were trained to 
render absolutely faultless copies of tem- 
pera and watercolor paintings and pastel 
drawings. “Some artist would make a card 
—he'd paint that scrollwork in gold on the 
original art. The color separator had to put 
a piece of acetate over the original art and 
trace it very exactly and precisely in black 
ink—and that would be the gold separa- 
tion.” 

It was incredibly precise work, involv- 
ing croquille and mechanical Rapidograph 
drawing pens and India ink—materials 
that rough-pencil sketcher Robert had 
stayed away from till now. Also, “I learned 
how to use airbrushes and do different 
color tones—grey tones, ten to 90 per- 
cent.” Separators had to rub on various 
layers of adhesive-backed masking paper: 
“And, while you’re pulling the mask off, 
if you just happen to nick the surface of 
the acetate where you airbrushed a grey 
tone, it would be ruined. People were 
dropping like flies in the training depart- 
ment. They couldn't cut it. 

“Everything American Greetings did 
was hand-separated. The average color 
separator was getting 85 bucks a week. By 
the time I realized what I was being 
trained to do, I thought it was really 
bizarre!” 

Robert spent four months of a very 
bleak Cleveland winter in the Training 
Department. “I'll always remember that 





period as being dark.” To reach the time 
clock ahead of punch-in time, he had to 
get up before dawn, plow through frozen 
snowdrifts across East Boulevard and up 
the steps to the rapid transit platform, then 
shiver in the blasting wind off Lake Erie 
waiting for a train that would carry him 
to the other side of the city, where a bus 
ride and another cold, slippery walk 
brought him to the greeting-card fortress. 
It would be long after dark when he 
returned to our basement apartment in a 
decaying, soot-grimed building at East 
107th and Carnegie (now long torn down). 

I can remember the sound of Robert's 
footsteps approaching down the narrow 





hallway—slow, weary, shuffling, like a 
suffering character out of a Dostoievski 
novel. The job routine bored him, staring 
through the acetate at the lightboard made 
his eyes ache—but, as I preached to him, 
he was learning hand-to-eye coordination, 
learning to use professional materials and 
techniques. And receiving the munificent 
sum of $60 a week! But wasn't this better 
than going to art school, where you had 
to pay them, with no guarantee of a job 
even if you graduated? Robert pulled his 
earmuff-framed head down into the collar 
of his Salvation Army store coat, chewed 
his frostbitten lip, and hung on. 

Those were the days when Cleveland’s 
boosters were calling it “The Best Loca- 
tion in the Nation.” (Local wags immedi- 
ately redubbed it “The Mistake on the 
Lake.”) Born in Cleveland, I was endlessly 
fascinated by its gritty streets and buil- 
dings, sagging frame houses, smoky rail- 
yards, and the high weatherbeaten bridges 
over “the flats,” low-lying factory tracts 
strung for miles along the winding, 
copper-colored Cuyahoga River. Like a lot 
of Clevelanders, I harbor a kind of per- 
verse civic pride just below the surface— 
where else can you find a river that’s offi- 
cially declared a fire hazard?—so, in spite 
of weather, Robert and I spent many of our 
off-work hours riding the busses and 
trackless trolleys up and down Superior 
Avenue, Lorain Avenue, Buckeye Road, 





Woodland, Madison, Denison, from 
Public Square to Rocky River or Euclid 
Beach amusement park and points in 
between. 

In 1962, one of the most spectacularly 
seedy areas of the city was near our own 
apartment, centered a few blocks away at 
East 105th Street and Euclid Avenue. 
Adjacent to Case-Western Reserve Univer- 
sity, Severance Hall, and the Cleveland 
Museum of Art, it had been a middle-class 
Jewish area in the 1920s. But now it was 
the transportation hub, entertainment 
center, and focus of streetlife for Cleve- 
land’s enormous black population. A 
stroll down Euclid, from Cleveland Clinic 
and Abood’s Foods at East 100th, past the 
plywood-shuttered Alhambra Theatre and 
the humanity-clogged crossroads itself (it 
was at East 105th and Euclid that the na- 
tion’s first traffic light is said to have been 
installed, in 1914) to the Greyhound sta- 
tion at East 107th, took you past countless 
bars (all of them churning out electric jazz 
organ music), rib joints, conk parlors, 
storefront tabernacles, and, of course, 
Rebel’s 13-Cent Hamburgers. Not to men- 
tion, every night along the south side of 
Euclid between Hunnerd-Five and Hun- 
nerd-Seven, one of the choicest collections 
of streetwalkers in Christendom. 

Robert, innocent that he was, discovered 
them one evening while walking home 
from the bus. “This pimp came up to me 
and said, ‘Hey, man, could you use a little 
heater for tonight?’ I said, ‘Gee, I don’t 
know.’ I asked him, ‘How much does it 
cost?’ and I told him, “The idea’s kind of 
interesting, but you know I've never slept 
with a woman. I'm kinda shy.’ 

“He practically fell down on the ground 
—he couldn't believe it. Nineteen years 
old and never slept with a woman! Just 
unheard of in his world! The first time he 
did it, he was 12. ‘Well, any time you're 
ready, just let me know—I’ll line you up.” 

Frustration was all the more bitter for 
Robert because Barb was bussing up from 
Ohio State University in Columbus to 
spend every third or fourth weekend with 
me; and, in between, there were other 
girls. When privacy demanded, he would 
pull on his coat, shuffle to the door, and 
trudge the snowy streets, or warm his toes 
in the Reserve student union, drinking a 
half-pint carton of milk and drawing in his 
composition books the sketches and Fritz 
stories presented here for the first time. 
Later, the books would be passed around, 
never failing to elicit awed interest from 
the female guests—which generally 
caused Robert to beat a blushing retreat 
into the next room. 

Nevertheless, his longing for contact 
with the opposite sex was finding an outlet 
—of a sort. “There was this black girl that 
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wsed to get on the rapid every day at the 
stop after University Circle. She’d always 
em behind me and we'd play footsie under 
the seat. She was real bold about it, too. 
‘This went on for a couple of months. She’d 
always get off downtown—I never spoke 
her. One time she got on and she almost 
sat down next to me, and then decided not 
®. She sat down behind me and we played 
thotsie. 

“She was real attractive—tall, with 
glasses. I remember one time we were 
playing footsie and this black guy got on 
the rapid and sat down next to her and 
handed her all this jive. She wasn’t say- 
img much to him, and all the time we were 
playing footsie under the seat.” 

At Christmas 1962 Robert paid a visit 
® the family, who had moved to Upper 
Darby, just outside Philadelphia. Things 
were as grim as ever: “I’ve never since 
stayed there more than three days at a 
time.” Charles was still obsessed with his 
own hermetically sealed, inward world. 
There were a few final attempts at two- 
man comics, with Robert drawing his 
characters and dialogue (as well as all the 
backgrounds) in the composition book, 
and Charles responding for a few pages 
with his characters and dialogue. But then 
Charles would lose interest rapidly, leav- 
ing Robert to supply all cues, and it soon 
became clear that the days of the two-mans 
were over. 

Robert's confidence in a future for his 
art had never been lower. “I'd pretty much 
given up on being a professional comic 
artist... .I was compelled to draw them 
just for my own satisfaction, and thought 
someday maybe they'd be appreciated. I 
didn’t think about getting any of that stuff 
published.” 

Shortly after Christmas, Robert was 
back in Cleveland. “On New Year's Eve 
we went down to Public Square and went 
in a hamburger joint. This bum—the 
waitress started shaking him: ‘Hey! Wake 
up! Wake up!” And his head slid off the 
counter, and there was this big smear of 
blood. He just fell on the floor, and she 
said, ‘Oh shit!” We got out of there!” 

Around this time, also, Robert ex- 
perienced another epiphany—a somewhat 
more positive one that turned out to be 
prophetic, and then some. Walking home 
from the bus one night he noticed a tiny 
fortune-telling shop in a_ storefront. 
“There was a little Gypsy parlor there, 
right on 10Sth Street. . .A little hole-in- 
the-wall place. . .Just out of curiosity I 
went in there. 

“She was very quick. Cost me two 
bucks. She said, ‘Don’t worry. You luck’s 
agonna change—don’t worry.” 

Robert’s luck didn’t improve with his 
first promotion at American Greetings, 





which came later that winter. “I remember 
going up my first day in Color Separation, 
and—‘OK, here’s your first job.” Glop! 
Throw this card on my drawing table. It’s 
this cute puppydog drawn by a girl artist, 
with real rough loose brushstrokes and 
outlines in some kind of textured pencil 
.- Then a little bit of drybrush or colored 
pencil for the cheeks. ‘Oh my God, how 
am I gonna duplicate this?’ The artists 
who did the original gave no thought for 
the problems of the separator at all. . .The 
color separators were the bottom of the 
ladder.” 

This work was obviously not going to 
be R. Crumb’s glass of tea. It was “worse 





“This one guy had a German accent and 
alittle goatee. Sometimes my eyes would 
get so tired from the lightboard I'd just 
start to nod out. He would tap you on the 
shoulder—‘Hey! Gedt to vork!’ I was real- 
ly thinking about quitting—it was just too 
demanding.” 

But Robert stuck to it. Sticking to it 
seems to have been an AG tradition. The 
company’s founder, Jacob Saperstein, died 
in 1987 at age 102, still in command—his 
last birthday request having reportedly 
been a new book on computer applica- 
tions. The legend was that he started out 
around the turn of the century peddling 
postcards from a pushcart on Russian Hill. 





than the training department.” Sometimes 
it took Robert a full five-day week just to 
do separations for one card. He was con- 
sidered “a little slow” —not surprising for 
a beginner—but this didn’t prevent him 
from receiving a $5-a-week raise. 

Robert looked at the Kafkaesque scene 
around him and shuddered. Some of his 
fellow inmates had been doing separations 
in that room for 20 years, including some 
highly skilled craftsmen—Europeans 
whose mastery of intricate engraving tech- 
niques prevented them from ever being 
promoted to the rarefied ranks of Finished 
Art. “People that worked there were all 
a little bit batty. They used to make crazy 
jungle noises over the cubicles at each 
other all day—bird calls and weird sounds. 

“There were like a hundred artists in 
this giant room. The partitions were only 
four feet tall because they had these 
‘checkers’ that would walk up and down 
the aisle between the cubicles—their heads 
were right over the partition level. They 
could look and make sure what you were 
doing. They had clipboards. 





During Robert's tenure, operations were 
in the hands of his sons, who had changed 
their name to Stone. “There was a lot of 
anti-Semitism in the lower echelons— 
pretty much across the board among all 
the artists and a lot of the writers. The 
bosses were these stereotypical ruthless 
Jewish characters. There weren't too many 
Jewish artists or writers working there.” 

There wasn’t any union, either, and 
Robert paints a picture very few notches 
above a garment-district loft before the 
Triangle Fire. During a guided tour of the 
production plant, he observed “all these 
Okie rednecks working at machines. They 
had this embossing stamper, and a woman 
had to put the cards in these things com- 
ing down. I said, ‘Jeez! Isn’t that a little 
dangerous there for your fingers?’ and the 
guy said, ‘NONOIT’SNOTDANGEROUSAT- 
ALL!’ She said, ‘The h-a-i-/ it isn’t!’ And 
the guy whisked us away.” 

Robert returned from his Christmas 
visit to Philadelphia with an incredible ar- 
ray of beautiful multi-hued Prismacolor 
pencils. He would create Arcade covers 
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by drawing (and lettering in reverse) on 
transparent acetate in India ink, then col- 
oring with the Prismacolors on the frosted 
or matte side. Turning the sheet over, he 
would have a cover for his latest composi- 
tion book that featured his increasingly 
tight, skilled rendering—plus color with 
subtlety and depth approaching the 19th- 
century chromolithographed cartoons of 
Dalrymple, Davenport, and Kemble that 
we admired in the ancient pages of Puck 
and Judge. 

These beautiful results—plus his still- 
unrequited sex urge—inspired his biggest 
art project to date. “I kinda had a crush 
on this girl artist at AG—giant Latvian girl 
with this lit-tle ti-ny voice. I was going to 
do this book and just give it to her.” 

The story was rendered on one side of 
each page in a bound hardcover book with 
blank sheets—probably a paper salesman’s 
sample liberated from American Greet- 
ings. “The tricky thing about doing that 
Big Yum Yum Book was I had to pencil the 
panels really carefully ‘cause I put the col- 
or on over the pencil. There had to be only 
the thinnest outlines remaining, ‘cause the 
inking went on after the colored pencil.” 

The theme of The Big Yum Yum Book's 
story, “Oggie and the Beanstalk,” springs 
directly from the “Fritz the Cat” tale in 
Arcade #29, which he’d just completed. 
Ogden, the hung-up ne’er-do-well toad— 
another R. Crumb simulacrum—lived in 
an island-city packed cheek-by-jowl with 
animals of every description, including 
swarms of ladybugs similar to the “creepy 
crawling thing” that invades the suitcase 
in the “Fritz” story. Just as Fritz inadver- 
tently brings on disaster by starting a fire 
in the subway, Oggie provokes the wrath 
of the gods by drunkenly stomping a 
passel of ladybugs—then attempting to 
conceal his crime by burying them under 
the stone floor. Like Jack’s beans, they 
sprout into a monster growth. It threatens 
to destroy the city. Carried into the sky 
by the beanstalk, Oggie lands on a lush 
green planet and meets its sole inhabitant 
—a giant, zaftig, naked teen-age girl 
named Guntra. 





Getting up early, going to bed late, 
Robert worked on The Big Yum Yum Book 
through the frigid early months of 1963— 
before work, after work, weekends, in dim 
light on a plain kitchen table, breaking on- 
ly for runs to Godfrey Holmes to buy 
more Prismacolors. (“I didn’t even get a 
drawing board till about 1980,” he admits.) 
Soon, not unnaturally, he decided not to 
give it to its heroine’s namesake. Ultimate- 
ly, however, Robert did give away The Big 
Yum Yum Book—to his first wife, Dana. 
She holds the copyright (the book was 
published by The Scrimshaw Press, San 
Francisco, 1975), but would not license the 
publication rights to Fantagraphics Books 
—which is why it isn’t here. 

The rise, fall, and metamorphosis of 
Oggie, as it accreted day by day in 
glorious color in the little 5” by 8” book, 
was followed with fascination by other 
eyes—not just mine and Barb's, but those 
of a growing number of friends, guests, 
and hangers-on who were beginning to 
spend time at the Carnegie Avenue apart- 
ment. Some of them were fellow fans of 
1920s jazz, who came to listen to records, 
talk records, and trade records. Discophile 
Dave Ski introduced Robert and me to a 
collector and critic for Down Beat maga- 
zine, who lived three blocks away at East 
107th and Deering—future collaborator 
and American Splendor writer/publisher 
Harvey Pekar. It would be more than 20 
years before Harvey achieved a measure 
of late-night national notoriety on The 
David Letterman Show, but already his 
frenetic style was present: the distilled 
energy, waving arms, beads of sweat, 
flashing eyes—the working-class social 
critique, even the woman troubles. “I just 
thought Harvey was the classic beatnik,” 
says Robert. “This wild intense Jewish 
guy into bebop music—kind of talked jive 
lingo a little bit—this real seething char- 
acter. He had these wacky modern-art 
paintings in his place—which he still has: 
the same cruddy paintings, but they’re all 
covered with grime.” 

Harvey had grown up in a tough 
racially-mixed area around East 31st and 














Kinsman. Though he’s a believer in peace 
and quiet, even to the extent of never seek- 
ing a job more vocationally aggressive 
than hospital clerk, his readiness to hold 
his own when pressed was already becom- 
ing a local legend. There was the story 
that Harvey came home one day, found a 
six-foot-plus intruder rifling his apart- 
ment, grabbed the luckless fellow by the 
collar and the seat of his pants, frog- 
marched him to the front porch, and 
dumped him down the steps. 

At any rate, Robert vouches for one ex- 
ample of Pekar’s tenacity from the early 
°70s, when “urban removal” finally oblit- 
erated our gloriously grungy neighbor- 
hood. “Harvey was one of the last hold- 
outs on Deering. He lived in one of this 
old row of houses and they were tearing 
them down, starting at the eastern end. He 
was still living there—and the next house 
was gone. He just didn’t want to move.” 

Another vaguely music-oriented clique 
orbited around La Cave, a folknik coffee 
house in a capacious basement directly 
across Euclid from Prosty Row. Although 
the sounds were rarely to Robert's taste 
(“Joan Baez goody-goody shrieking”), the 
ambience did attract Western Reserve 
coeds and high school girls down from 
Cleveland Heights, with doe eyes, pressed 
hair, and a penchant for remembering the 
correct words (if not the correct chord 
changes) to any protest ditty from Sing 
Out! at the drop of a capo. 

La Cave was an evenings-only, per- 
formance-oriented venue, not a place for 
chess games and quiet prolonged dissec- 
tion of Joyce, Freud, and Marx. But a nas- 
cent artsy-leftsy fringe did cluster under 
the espresso fumes, and Robert and I 
began milling with them on their own turf, 
which tended to center a mile or so out 
Euclid, around a calm backwater called 
Hessler Road. Narrow, tree-lined, and 
enclosed by old three-story row houses, 
Hessler was a street of quiet charm, one 
of the last in Cleveland to retain a stretch 
of its original wooden paving blocks. 
Several members of the Cleveland Orches- 
tra, then under George Szell, had apart- 
ments there (Severance Hall was just a few 
blocks away) and, on a warm summer 








evening when everyone’s windows were 
open, you could stroll down the street and 
get quite a concert as they practiced. 

For Robert the big attraction on Hessler 
was the apartment of three girls who sur- 
faced at La Cave from time to time: Gail, 
Karen, and Roberta. “The first time I ever 
got involved with women was with these 
three crazies. I was so thrilled I was actu- 
ally accepted by these girls. . .I was kinda 
flirting with Roberta and she was going 
for it. They were all into being wild and 
having fun. That was a particularly mo- 
mentous occasion, the night I met them. 
They thought I was cool; they liked my 
artwork.” 

The dominatrix of this roost was 
definitely Gail, who “looked like a chub- 
bier Liz Taylor. Schizoid Jewish brat-girl 
—she was a really irritating obnoxious 
person, but she let me kiss her and make 
out with her. . .When they locked her in 
the mental ward, I was the only one who 
visited her in the hospital. I remember 
going to see her and they had this locked 
door with a window in it. . .[ remember 
her little face peering out at me before they 
unlocked the door.” 

The favors didn’t all flow in one direc- 
tion between Gail and Robert. “I used to 
stay after work for hours every night work- 
ing on these things to give girls. . .A fan- 
tastic locomotive with a face on the front 
of it and all painted silver. . .A cathedral- 
radio-shaped thing with a window with a 
doll in there. You pulled this knob and this 
little frog comes out from under her 
dress.” For Gail he concocted “another 
radio thing. ..hearts all around it that 
were cut out, and faces inside these hearts 
that I got out of an old arcade machine 
from Gene’s Funny House on Ninth 
Street, with these heart-shaped windows 
on them with little faces of ‘your secret 
lover’” 

But this love gift had a short life. “I 
went over there one day and saw it all torn 
apart. I went, ‘What happened to that 


_ thing I made you?’ She said, ‘Oh, I had 


a little attack of paranoia and I thought 
there was a bomb in it and I tore it apart, 
ha ha ha.” Very amusing—I spent two 
weeks working on it.” 

The contrast could hardly have been 
greater between Robert’s new friends and 
his fellow-sufferers back in Color Separa- 
tion. “The ones that I met at American 
Greetings were all working class, with a 
different attitude. Some of those people 
were shocked when I told them that I lived 
on the East Side, around 105th and 
Euclid.” There was one AG friend, 
however, who was definitely not shocked. 
Larry Raybourne had grown up in a small- 
time theatrical family downtown on West 
Superior, where a cliff-face of crumbling 





bay-windowed brownstones drops from 
the old High Level Bridge abutment into 
the flats. A writer for Hi Brows, American 
Greetings’ new, wisecracking line of 4” 
by 9” cartoon cards, Raybourne had also 
absorbed more than his share of life’s 
vicissitudes and shared Robert's predilec- 
tion for the mordant, kinky response. 

Robert's art fascinated Raybourne— 
especially the tiny cartoon figures and 
drawings with which he compulsively 
filled the white paper taped around the 
frosted glass of his light table. Raybourne 
began bringing along friends from Hi 
Brows, eventually including Tom Wilson, 
head of the department. Wilson took a 
good look at the light-table doodlings, 
pulled a few strings, and, in the summer 
of 1963, Robert was transferred to the Hi 
Brow Department. 





“It was totally different from Color 
Separation,” Robert recalls. “It was 
shocking at first.” The people were in- 
teresting and creative, the pace was re- 
laxed, and, best of all, there were no 
“checkers.” “All those guys used to come 
up to me when I first worked there and 
whisper to me, ‘Crumb, slow down, 
you're making us look bad. You don’t have 
to work that hard up here. They’re going 
to up their expectations of our production 
level if you keep this up. I thought they 
were kidding. I couldn't comprehend the 
idea they didn’t want you to work as hard 
as you could.” 

Now Robert felt he’d been brainwashed 
“by the slavedrivers downstairs in the 
galley. Suddenly it dawned on me I was 
getting paid more money to do less work 
—how unfair the whole system was. All 
these writers and artists and everything, 
but in this industrial setting.” It was weird- 
ly parallel to the Fritz Lang movie Metro- 
polis, only with the dynamos churning out 
“Happy Birthday” and “Get Well Soon” 
instead of power-plant energy. 

Even the neighborhood where Ameri- 
can Greetings was located had, under its 
surface ordinariness, a welter of quirky 
details. When I was little, my grandparents 
had lived just a short walk away, on West 
Qlst Street, and from my sailor-suit days 





I'd been familiar with every brick side- 
street and dusty storefront: Viking Road, 
Baltic Road, Silk Avenue; the Stradno 
Violin Repair Shop, Quare’s Drug Store; 
Mayflower Trucking, with the same dim 
scale-model trailer in the same flyspecked 
window that had sat there when I went by 
in my Taylor Tot. 

This part of Cleveland—which, so far 
as I know, never was referred to by a 
district or neighborhood name—in 1963 
stood frozen in time. (One mildly deliri- 
ous night a few years later, Robert and I 
figured out that it was the original of the 
Moppets’ and Thompkins’ neighborhood 
in Little Lulu.) On the south side of 
Detroit Avenue at West 76th “there was 
a really really plain workingman’s restaur- 
ant run by these two Cockneys. You could 
get a hamburger, a piece of pie, and cof- 
fee for a dollar’’ A door or two away was 
Bud’s Club 77, a deadfall that shook many 
a nickel out of the pockets of American 
Greetings’ less sober minions. Across the 
way, where the Clifton Road streetcars 
once angled out of Detroit and rumbled 
down towards Edgewater Park, was a 
curving 1900-era business building hous- 
ing a small beauty parlor, a Fisher's 
market, and, most important to comics 
history, Ziggy’s Barber Shop. 

I remember Ziggy because he gave me 
what I believe was my first store haircut, 
lifting me up to sit on a plank he laid 
across the steel arms of the Koken barber 
chair, He was short, balding, with a black 
mustache and an eager-to-please Mittel- 
europa manner, and in 1963 he was still 
manning the clippers and Wildroot after 
nearly 20 years. Hi Brow people would 
come back and crack jokes about Ziggy, 
imitating his accent, much to the amuse- 
ment of Tom Wilson. 

Hi Brows’ chief, says Robert, was “the 
ideal person to be mediator between the 
business executives and the artists—kinda 
protected the artists from these rapacious 
venal characters...He could smooth 
things over with those guys. He knew how 
to stroke those assholes. He produced 
results: the work was good, and it sold.” 

Originally from Kentucky, Wilson had 
put in his drudge-time as an artist, but was 
made department head when the Hi Brow 
line was established around the late ’50s. 
“Wilson kinda picked up ideas from other 
people. . .He got this Ziggy thing and at 
the same time I had the toad character I 
always drew saying “Tis sad’ John Gib- 
bons did this thing called The Sad Book 
. . Wilson used a lot of these elements and 
also this real simple art style he had. . .He 
first started to work on that ‘Ziggy 
when I was still there in "66, but it didn’t 
really click till after I left.” 

Ziggy, as a shapeless mass of walking 
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woe, became in the 1970s a runaway 
favorite of the comics page, Sunday sec- 
tion, reprint books, and, of course, 
greeting cards—by American Greetings, 
naturally—making Wilson (along with R. 
Crumb) another local success legend. 

In Hi Brows, for the first time in his life, 
Robert was accepted on his own merits 
and personality among equals. “I was the 
lad of the group. They'd treat me as the 
up-and-coming young kid. They were all 
considerably older than me.” Walter Lee, 
a short ruddy Englishman with a curly 
beard, lived near our apartment on 
Carnegie. He’d gone to art school in 
Liverpool with John Lennon, and had a 
drawing style that was “perfect for those 
Hi Brow cards: real simple and innocent, 
little cute nebbish characters. It had this 
funny whimsical quality.” 

But the one who helped shape Robert’s 
own viewpoint, he believes, was writer 
John Gibbons. “He had this way of cop- 
ing with life where he made a joke out of 
everything—kept me cracked up all the 
time. He was genuinely hilarious, but 
underneath there was a lot of bitterness 
and paranoia about people. I kinda copied 
his style. It’s a defense against the world: 
humor was a way to slide through. But it 
kind of broke down when there was a 
serious crisis to deal with. When things 
got heavy, it didn’t work, and Gibbons 
would get real nervous.” 

Gibbons, who left American Greetings 
for Hollywood scriptwriting in the 1970s, 
was an idea man who sparked everybody 
else, says Robert. “He was definitely the 
main source of humor in that whole place. 
He influenced me in some instinctive way 
that I can’t pinpoint. 

John Gibbons died of cancer in Los 
Angeles in 1987, according to Robert. 
“Walter Lee and his wife Catherine were 
holding his hand when he died.” 

“Roberta Smith, Office Girl” was a by- 
product of Robert’s tenure in the Hi Brow 
Department. It was drawn for the employ- 
ee news bulletin and was intended—by the 
personnel department, at least—to plug 
such perennial concerns as safety, job 
security, etc. But, predictably, in Robert’s 
hands “Roberta” rapidly developed into 
something just over the edge of Company 
Image. Though Robert swears he did his 
best to rein himself in, and the artwork 
(done in the #0 Rapidograph pen that he 
now carried in his shirt pocket at all times) 
was constantly improving, the powers- 
that-were became increasingly uncomfor- 
table with the content. One particular act 
of what he considered petty censorship 
was too much, and this rare Crumb ven- 
ture into the traditional “daily strip” for- 
mat was terminated. 

Observing his fellow toilers in the jingle 











vineyard, Robert was led to an activity he 
found to be little encouraged by his 
employer: questioning. “I used to ask 
myself, ‘Is this it? Is this what the rest of 
your life is?’ "Cause most of those people 
were a lot older than I was, and that was 
their life: sit around that stupid goddam 
greeting-card company. It was the focal 
point of their lives. A lot of them had 
other art things they were trying to do on 
the side, and they never quite got it 
together.” Would this happen to Robert, 
too? It had been a year since he'd fled the 
comfortable, if somewhat rancid, family 
nest. A lot had happened, some better 
along with plenty of bitter—but was this 
really what he wanted? Was there some- 
thing more? 

There seemed to be little point in pur- 
suing a future in comic books. That field 





was still languishing in the slough of tele- 
vision and Comics Code censorship; the 
so-called “silver age,” far away in New 
York City, was barely on the horizon, and 
it wouldn't have had much to offer Robert 
anyhow. “I'd gotten away from reading 
comics at that time. There was nothing in 
the way of new comics. ..I was kinda 
broadening my cultural perspectives dur- 
ing that period.” Besides scouring Cleve- 
land’s Salvation Army and Goodwill thrift 
stores for old 78 records, Robert and I hit 
second-hand bookshops, dusty record bins 
and half-forgotten out-of-the-way busi- 
nesses of every description in back streets 
and slum areas, looking for early maga- 
zines, advertisements, posters, 1920s 
packages and boxes and bottles, labels, 
illustrations, furniture, fashions, and ex- 
amples of architecture and industrial 
design. Our special favorites were in a 
1925-1940 style we called (for want of a 
more definitive word) “moderne”— 
curved parallel lines, zigzag trim, glass 
bricks: considered very klunky and out- 
of-it at the time, but we loved it. We tried 
to furnish our next apartment in “early 
Depression,” little knowing that ten years 
later this style would be rechristened and 
venerated as “art deco.” 

A new apartment was a necessity: with 
summer, the rats at our Carnegie Avenue 





building were becoming terrifyingly bold. 
Hundreds of tiny scampering feet over our 
heads would keep us awake nights, as they 
apparently used the enclosed ceiling 
pipechaise as a freeway. “They used to 
congregate by the incinerator down there,” 
Robert recalls. “If somebody lit the in- 
cinerator, they would run out the hole in 
the front of it. So one time we decided to 
block up the hole and light the fire. You 
could hear the rats screaming. It was very 
satisfying.” Somewhat more sporting was 
our occasional habit of pot-shotting the 
buggers with unwanted 78 records, thrown 
discus-fashion. This disposed of both ver- 
min and useless Joseph C. Smith and 
Yerkes Jazzarimba sides. 

Eventually we took over the entire third 
floor of a large frame rooming house on 
East 115th Street, whose back windows 
overlooked Hessler Road. Building and 
inhabitants were straight out of a “‘Ghast- 
ly” Ingels EC comic. We rented it from 
a doddering solitary alcoholic who seldom 
moved from his fragrant corner in the 
basement. Everyone else in the building 
was at least as ancient. “I remember com- 
ing home from work one day and this old 
brother and sister who lived on the first 
floor—they used to fight all the time— 
the old woman was standing at the door 
of their apartment, which was right off the 
hallway in the front. Says, ‘I knew it. I 
knew I'd outlive him. She had this gleeful 
expression on her face. I looked past her 
and saw the old guy was obviously dead, 
slumped over in a chair in the front room.” 

But the place was clean, cheap, conve- 
nient (half a block from Euclid), and, best 
of all, blessedly free of creepy crawling 
things (our fellow-tenants aside). The 
dormer windows, and sloping ceilings that 
came down almost to the floor, fit perfect- 
ly with my prized overstuffed chair (see 
Robert’s sketch of Barb Brock), our 
prewar radio (no TV), and other artifacts. 
Soon there was a new addition, hauled up 
the creaking staircase by four strapping, 
sweating giants: a Volunteers of America 
piano, painted flat white, which Robert 
and his Hi Brow cronies proceeded to 
decorate in rainbow hues at a painting par- 
ty a few nights later. Even more remark- 
able, he began to play it, taking weekly 
lessons at a nearby settlement house. 

Gradually the parameters of Robert's 
world were expanding. Adele’s bar, 
around the corner on Euclid, was an off- 
campus watering hole and a hangout for 
intellectuals, a theatrical and musical 
crowd, and the gay contingent. I became 
something of a regular and wheedled 
Robert (although a teetotaler) to spend an 
occasional evening in its friendly confines. 
Usually, though, he preferred to hang out 
a block up Euclid at Dean’s Diner, a hardy 
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Depression-era survivor with a big sign 
reading “The Finest People on Earth Eat 
at This Diner.” 

Robert’s closest encounter with the 
campus, however, was at Ohio State 
University in Columbus. One of the most 
populous in the country, this institution 
dominates the entire North Side of Ohio's 
capital city. Barb was a sophomore there 
in 1963-64 and Robert and I made a bus 
trip down to hang out with her and her 
friends for an extended weekend; later, he 
paid a return visit alone. 

“Columbus was this giant college 
scene,” Robert remembers. “Everybody 
just seemed lost in this mass of students.” 
Barb's crowd, who hung out at Charbert’s 
on North High Street, “seemed goofy and 
undirected to me—just putzing around.” 
There wasn’t much dope apparent, yet, but 
there was plenty of drinking and free sex. 
That was catnip to Robert, who was still 
a virgin and mightily tired of that condi- 
tion. 

Then came ‘“‘L‘Affaire Big Barb.” 

Big Barb was a friend of Brock. “She 
was this big creature, sort of attractive but 
really big—kinda like a scapegoat in this 
crowd she hung out with. They were 
always making fun of her, and she had this 
way of behaving—leaving herself open for 
being made fun of all the time. . .She was 
real hot to trot and make out—got real hot 
and excited and say, ‘Do it! Do it!’ 

“I was just too shy. It took me a long 
time to get past that shyness. Finally this 
one night she got really pissed off at me— 
‘cause I wouldn't stick it in her, I guess. 
All these other people were sleeping on 
the floor of her apartment. She got out of 
the bed and sat down on the floor next to 
this other guy she was attracted to. So I 
just got up, got dressed, and left. 

“Then she said, ‘No! Don't leave!’ I 
said, ‘Just forget it’ Walked out of there. 
Left Columbus and never came back.” 

Another typically ’60s life crisis now 
loomed: Robert’s letter from his draft 
board notifying him to report for his Army 
physical exam. The idea of his scrawny 
form in khakis, wielding a bayonet against 
our nation’s potential invaders and blood 








enemies in Santo Domingo (this was 
before Viet Nam), seemed pretty far- 
fetched. Still, you never knew. . 

Robert remembers a roomful of “guys 
all giggling and cutting up. They told me 
to strip down and get in line. You're stand- 
ing there in your shoes and socks and your 
underpants. Your valuables are in a pouch 
that they put around your neck on a string. 
They pulled me right out of line right 
away. At that point I was in a complete 
state of terror, and horrified: ‘Oh my God! 
This is it!’ 

“This guy came up and said, ‘Go see 
that guy at Desk #7. I went down there 
and the guy thumped me on the chest, 
wrote something down: ‘That's 4-F. That's 
a “pectoral excavation.” ’” 

“When I think about that whole decade 
of the "60s," Robert laughs, “where I 
started to where I ended up, it’s an amaz- 
ing saga.” One chance turn at this point, 
one casual decision—to go into commer- 
cial comic books, for example, or to turn 
his back on comics completely—and 
Robert might have altered his future total- 
ly. Picture R. Crumb as Frank Frazetta or 
Neal Adams or Pablo Picasso instead of 
“Mister 1960s”! 

One afternoon around this time the two 
of us were sitting in the livingroom on 
115th under some framed color covers of 
the old Life humor magazine from the 
1920s—Held’s definitive depiction of the 
flappers, shieks, and raccoon-coated bath- 
tub-gin era. “Maybe,” I kidded, “you'll 
be the next one of these ‘cartoonists of an 
era.’ Maybe you'll be the John Held Jr. of 
the 1960s.” 

T'm not always a good prophet, but I was 
on the money that time! 








Still, I couldn’t have predicted what was 
to happen to our battered, beloved city of 
Cleveland over the next decade—and 
wouldn't have wanted to face it if I had. 
Ina few years would come the Hough race 
riots, civil violence, fires, bulldozers, and 
urban “renewal”’—the relentless destroy- 
ing, shattering, chipping away, bludgeon- 
ing down of the buildings, stores, streets, 
and artifacts we loved: the things that 
made Cleveland (and in fact every Amer- 
ican city) infinitely varied and infinitely 
fascinating. The early 1960s was about the 
last time, I now realize, that you could 
sample this, actually live in the middle of 
it, and enjoy it before it self-destructed. 

Today, our old neighborhood around 
East 105th and Euclid has been utterly and 
totally removed—every building, every 
brick, as if all the structures had been 
made out of Lego blocks and a giant hand 
had come down out of the clouds and 
swept them away like they’d never been. 
I left Cleveland in 1965, but in 1976 I 
found myself on a Greyhound bus at six 
a.m. roaring down Euclid and past 105. 
From Cleveland Clinic to the Howard 
Johnson motel, the area looked like 
Ground Zero at Hiroshima. Every block 
had been cleared of human construction 
and human activity and human life, the 
basements filled in level to the pavement. 

Gone were the shoeshine stands, the gi 
mills, the rib shacks and barbeque pits. 
Gone were the holdovers of a more elegant 
era in the ‘20s: the Alhambra’s shell, the 
elaborate plate glass and terra cotta store- 
fronts (pocked with missing tiles and graf- 
fitti), the couple of remaining sad little 
Jewish restaurants. Gone was La Cave and 
Rebel’s and the bus station and the pro- 
cession of hookers on the south side of 
Euclid. Only the naked streets remained, 
the asphalt, and the traffic. 

But—wait a minute. There is one arti- 
fact that I'd be willing to bet is still there, 
still in place where Robert left it in 1963. 
Still on the south side of Euclid, but out 
a couple of blocks, between Adelbert Road 
and East Boulevard. It seems they were 
putting in a new sidewalk one day as we 
were passing by. Robert was going through 
his compulsive toad-drawing period then. 
Little Oggies sprouted up in his wake 
wherever he passed: in his notebooks, on 
tablecloths, on walls, in dirt on trucks and 
windows. A little toad saying “‘’Tis sad.” 

Faced with that expanse of fresh, wet 
concrete, what else was he to do? He 
dipped in his left forefinger and, as far as 
I know, that little Oggie is still there, 
immortalized in concrete, stepped on by 
millions over the passing years, but still 
spouting his melancholy message to the 
shuffling feet of Clevelanders. 

As the toad said, “’Tis sad.” 
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SAIN? en FOR YEARS. 


































\ Got A BIG DATE TANIGHT WITH 
A FORMA... WE'RE Goin! OUT “ 
CWB... you KNOW. NLOMT Clue... 
SOS PERFUME... WAS “Ht 
ONY BOOTLE 1 TAD. AR LAT GOT 
Enos MONEY TA BW any 


Gee... THAT'S 
TOO BAD, MAGEL... -- 
Loons LIKE YoulLe 

Have T' 


7 THEY HAC A BIG MARBLE-CoWTEsT 
HEAR IN TOWN LAST SYMMBA MABEL. 
vo 1 enteReR iT NW’ Came IN 
FOVATH PLACE. __ 
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_—J $0 BE AS IT'S YouUR FAULT 

1 AIT GOT ANY PERFUME, YoU 

GOTTA HAP WE GET Some More... 

4! GOT ARMY MONEY Wi YER 
( P.6GY BANK? 











on! THAT'S RIGAT.. 1 BORROWED 
Au YER MONEY YESTERDAY, DIBA'T 








va 


Fins 


yr Tew LY WAT md. vith WHAT WDA WELL 
> YWETA PUL A 20B,,. YA CET ME? 
QKwew MATA WET IT 





1 1°o, SOMETHIN’ IMPORTANT FT 
BEEN WANTIN' TA Tere va 
UT «=| HAVEN'T HAD A CHAWeE 
Tht New... /T HAPPENED LAST NIGHT mAnBEL. 
'T WAS ABOUT SEVEN THIATY... 1 HAD yuST 
BEEN OVER AT GREG JONNSON'S HOVE save i was 
oN MY WAY HOME... / DECIDED 1 TAME 
SHOAT CUT THROUGH TH’ Woods. AND TAaes nen 







HEY, MABEL-. 
TEL YA- 



















1 Saw 1? It WAS A pov: SAUCER - 
HONEST T' God, MABEL... SAW A REAL 
GENUINE FLYIN’ “save a in SWOOPED Down 





OUT OF THE SKY AND LANDED oney A row 

ONT me... ‘ iniT LYIN 
CECT IN tanya, Mage ° ITS Arm” AUTH! 
YATSIS Now? YOU 
Sa A FeYIN’ < 
SAVCER? So, is 9° 
HOT ABOUT THAT KID 27 
sce 'EM AU “TH 
ME? 


































ee 
sKep EM WHERE THEY 

WERE Menon. THE LEADER WALKED 
ow ue To ME «ON «TOLD ME THAT 





Doon OPENED ane oVT 
STEPPED AP BUNCH OMMMMBAOKI Nn GAGEM: COLORED 
LITTLE MEN. ERE «WERE Ageus 
FIVE OF ‘EM... THEY WERE ABovT 
FieTEEN OR SIXTEEN CHES HIGH... 
EADS WERE SHAPED LIK: 

CARAOTS ... SoaT on Rovno ae 
THE BOTTOM AND THEY CAME TOA 
POINT AT THE TOP..... ANO THEY 
@AGW Hap owe Aucy EVE I WE 
MIDDLE SF THE. HEADS... AND 
INSTEAD OF A }OVTH THEY HAD A 
EAk.. . JUST Lime A CHICKEN - 
AWo THEY HAD LEGS AWO FEET 
vUST CIN@ A CHICKEN, TOO - - 
Bik THEY WyORE CRAZY LITTLE 

CSTERS AND CARRIED CRAEY LITLE 
“\_GUNE iw EM... 








TO CLIMB ABOARD THE FLYING SAUCER AND SO 
) CLIMBED GN ABOARD OE HER AND WE 
Toox GFE INTO ovTERSPACE.. NOW FLYING 
SAUCERS TRAVEL MIGHTY FAST MABEL... 
AND IT GMey TooK VS A FEW 
MINUTES To GET 7 MARS. 


JESV: 
AN (MAGINATION.S 4 

HA wA/ 1 Gora HAND 
(T To Yay KOs, YOO KIN 
REALX ‘THINK UP SOME 
GREAT ONES / MA Mn. 
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‘when we ARRIVED | TOOK A 






TOUR of ONE OF THIER CITIES... on Bot) OO SURE 
All TH BUILDINGS WERE MADE OUT oF een ENERGON 7 AN Ru / 
GLASS..... THE WALLS WERE MADE OUT NCE / com, | nad ay oat 
OF GLASS... THE ROOFS AND FLOORS p ch / 1 BNW YOU? WHAT 
WERE MADE OUT oF GLASS... ALL pid THEY EAT, ESE PEDPLE  THeSe 
TH! EVANITURE WAS MADE OUT OF GLASS, MARMANS? KU? BID “Th! TALK 2 






TABLES WERE MADE Sv7 
_.. THE CHAIRS WERE MADE cuT 
ce GLASS AETEA } TOVAGD THE C17x 


THEY BROUGHT ME BACK HOM in THE 


‘COULD They SPEAK ENGLIsn ? 











weTHin' BUT A CIE 

Wasn'T AN ounce OF 
TRUTNINIT..1 HonesTUY 
pip'n? THINK you'd FA 


GosH- 


\ KNEW WY WERE LUYIN'.. DIE 
R00B/ DON'T CAL ME STUPID) 
pow T MARTA TAKE Thar KINbA 


YER AWFULLY STUPID, MABEL! PH, Y' ume wise-ACR 
\ 
GUFF FROM SOME LITLE KID / 


WHATRE YA DOIN 
magel --. 2HE-EY | 


mM STOP: 
ge Fe ety ay TAKE (T BACKUKID/ C/MON, SAY 
Ya NA LITLE Bas vad NER SORRY! HA HAS CMON! TEDL 
< me YoU'eL WEVER BE SMART-ALECKY 
> AGAINZ HA HAS 
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W/W! OKAY KID, T 

PPOR SINE Ye! 60 GETOM, SHIRT 

on, 'N' WE'LL BE GoIN' AFTER 
PERFUME / 


BESIDES, y'GOTA TAKE 

wret ¥' cad GET IN THIS ) 

WORLD / \ LEARNED TMT EARLY / 
cine. AIT ND FAIRY TALE, KID / 
‘)TH SOONER Y' Wise uP T! THAT 
Fact, TH SETER OFF You'L ae! 






















DOIN' ISN'T REA 
WERE ROT HURTIN' ANYBODY 
NoBont'S GONNA MISS ONE 
Bole Ss PERFUME / 





\T's GETTIN’ CAUGHT trar 
WORRY ABOUT/ HERE we 





NOW HERE'S WHAT Y pow 
LISTEN canEFULLN! GO IN MERE 
WW FIND TH! COSMETICS SECTION,, 
oY" Know WMAT PERFUME somes 
VOOR LIKE, Don'TCA? WELL, 

sURE NONE OF TH’ SALES - 
GIRLS ARE WATCKIN'Y 






























7 @vT Bont LOOK TOO SusP 
w 


PER FOME... TWO, UNDERSTAN 
STICK ONE IN YER Rape ay 
OTHER ONE BACK... Got TH: 
We WYER HEAD ? 





“MIS PLACE SEUS -6D PERFUME / ) 


MISTLE OR KVM OR SOMETH 





LooK, kip! Siw oS sh 






BAD Y 
‘ume - 


y eora 2 
ARES & 











1c 





powtT LOOK LUKE You'RE STEALUN! 
SOMETHIN’... PICK UP Wo BOTLES O° 
Db? 


1 Y or 
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GET? SOPETHIN’ REAL Goon... Umi LOOKS LIKE, 4A SPEW IT c-H-A-N- 
CrANNEL NUMBER FIVE..vEMN, THAT Dit C+ HTALN- N=. HMM, WELL, YO0 
REAL GOOD... GET A goTLE O —— 

CANNEL ROMBER FYE, A SMALL) WN 
BOOTLE. A BIG ONE 1S Too RISKY./ . » 


Let's SEE, WIT KiWD SHOULDA > (> CASE Ya pate KNOW Whar tr 1 
‘s 





OK / YS GOT ENERNTHING STRAIGHT 
Now 7? FER GOb’s SAKE, DON'T GOOF 
\T UPS ee BE WAITIN' RIGHT 
ovr WERE FOR Yay 
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¢ mane m 





3s 


ne 





7 


“SPECIALLY AROUND 


WIS ENES«. 








MANLOVE? 





HAMA... Needs A BIT MORE 
SHADING, OON'TCHA “THINK SO. 





[Tree 


vol Guess Bo MABEL.” 
MUST AONIT IT HAS A 
KIND OF ORISINALITY 


ABOUT 





UK 





1 
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Ler's FACE IT, YIM- -.- MSS 

MULLIGAN HAS NO TALENT FOR 
SHE'S WASTING HER 
ONE THING 


PAINTING | 
THERE'S ONLY 
P iglevees FoR.. 
EVERY 





Yov WANT To Kaew WHAT 
Finp So AMVSING, SWEETHEART? 
iL TELL Your... it's “THAT 
Just 




















Pweel, Ue 
ePAINTING THAT MIss MULLIGAN dagdtolt 
FINISHED. - LTS DERLOAABLE? IT'S So TE ATCLICAN HAS 
me IT'S... WELL--- 6007 
Knows WHat IT IS 50 THEAE'S 
Use IN My SAYING {Tor 2 





NO 





AWEUL 


















\ 

sve TINK S: SHE AIN'T NO ExPerr It 
NEED Her TA Tew ME PM LW 
KNEW THAT A LONG 


UD BETH Sain YER : 
WAS pWwrUL / WY Seana \s 
UP FoR SAYIN “THAT, 











1 Don't 
A Lowy aARtist..1 
TME AGOW ee HEEL Poh 
MN Squall . 

ve 












1 poN't GWE A GobDAMN WHAT 
| 


























Wo YOUR NoT wager / itis wee SERINE 
2 See cu MRR . 
4 ft Good PICTURE, WAREL! borsaT perl Jew FRIEND iF SHE) 
LooKs JES’ LIKE Me / Bou Oun ese PAINTING SNE CAN < 
wea beat SY 
( OKAY, be, / ) 
— 2 


ty 


a) 














ll 
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lim A JEWISH WOMAN AND |) AM 
eave GF IT ANO IVE GoT 

Goop REASON TO BE...-. 17 AND IF 
MISS MULLIGAN ConTINVES To MaKe 
DEROGATORY REMARKS ABouT My 

RACIAL HEMATIGE SHE'S GOING To 
GET INTO PLENTY TAOVBLE! 


WF YOU dow LIKE NABEL'S PATTING 
YR KIN 69 TA HELL, YA LITTLE JEW / 


1 AM NOT AT ALL AELUCTANT 
To ADMIT THar THERE ISA 
EAT DEAL OF JEW! 
etc op PLOWING THROVGH 
My VEINS... THE FACT OF 
THE MATTOR 1S... /'M 
PRovd of IT! BYT, vim: 
PID vou KNOW THAT THE 
BEST WOMEN IN THE 
Wwo@eD ARE JEWISH 
1 THE MABRITY 
INTELLIGENT 








































ce. 
Bae: STUPID! THR MOST 


CONSCIENTIOUS WIVES -AN' 
eMOTHERS ARE TO BE FouND 
AMING VEWISH WOMEN --- 1 









wad 















AM HEL // eT DAM 


wNOE iF | PUT A Lite Moke | 
Ute Jew 1s RIGHT... 


RED IN HIS FACE..! THINK HIS CHIN \ 


SHOVD BEA LITLE BISGER,TOOn 
HUN, MANLOVE 2? AND... Fo 
IN 









~~ 















NUTS T PAINTING], Some PEOPLE 
ARE ARNSTs ‘N' SOME AREN'T... 
TWAS GETTIN’ GoPEO WITH cr AN iway,, 
HEE... | KIN THNK OF BETTER WAYS 
SPEND TH DAY.. Se é 
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USTEN! \ AW HEAR HER 
's IN WERE J A. Same 
1“ 





PTZ CATT 


In OUR LAST BICITING, SUSPENSER) 
GPISOOE WE LEFT FRITZ STANDING ON 
TAE THRESN-HOLD oF HIS MEETWG WITH 









<) 









1) Awa 
y) S 
Ta (ae 
(WS 
HUH /? WHATANA MEANT visten, You man \\ [an me! oBstactes/ 


OBSTACLES! AULA TIME 7! = 
ogstactes/ You can't) _)! 
a 


0, PRITH YEH), FROM SOME : 
a oe ‘e z RICH GUYS / DENY ALL 
WANNA GET A UY FROM 
(A\SS PUSSYWILLOW / 
HYUK HYUK? 
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USTEN, You Gor CHANGE J} | (° oH SURE! ANYTIME, BvDDY,,, “——, 
: BR QUARTER? | SPN, WoULWA HOLD i - 
Ae H, WOULD A HOL ESE A MINe) 


Sie 4 DH. THANK. f — 
“gn! sw 1 Ger )\ ; 
t bas Ty 7 + \ CENTS AND 

* Me \ SOME PENNIES! 





{ el— TWELVE 
tT TM, OKAY, | 
GVESS SO4 


Noe TAT meant sti) 
OWE YOU SEVEN CENTS/ 
AL | HAVE NOW US THESE 
DMES AND NICKELS... HERE, 
YoU TAKE THIS NICKEL,,. 
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OW... FLOWERS «.. HOW NICE,. OMu PUTO 
ER THERE WILLY 


AIL YoU DON'T UNDERSTAND, MISS PUSSYWit.-2 
PN ox) Low. THESE FLOWERS ARE A GIFT FROM 
SAIL \ 

A 


,LOVELN CREATURE/ GODDESS oF 
TMC VIRGIN FORESTS, BYERIDAY 
witnouT You IS SHEER TORTURE: 

t NNOT Go ON NTHOUT. ... 
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yeni 


Mov pont 
REAL IAs! ro es 
MY NEA 

FoR YoU, HOW 
ae te 


SATURDAN. 


musta BEEN TH STAGE MANAGER... 
REY, WAITS Ths LIGKT IN HERE 


Att EXCEPT poR TH'BLYE/ 


(Here's yoUR Corree, Miss 
DELLA! Y'WANT ANYTHING 
» ase? 4 


SS 
S 


LorK,t TL You GE FORE.. 


Bur, paste NBN AT TIM 
Cu BE REAM Fon. 


PX. "Need SOME NEW RIBBONS AROITH. 
Teu THEM SEND ovER.,. onf..WAIT, 
NEM, HEM! MAISH! COLD Y'6ET ME A 

b TOMATO PIE, WITH PEPPERS /,.AND. 
: RSMAU ? 





ISS PUSSWILLOW / Ot TALK 
TO MOY ABOUT IESE NEW ROUTINES ¢ 

A NT SCE YA Tue | MEY, somesany nee 
SATURDAY,..| GOT A CALL A ELECTRICIA 


BONA SUL WANT ME To 


uK 
Goo, MISS PIS. 


eoT IN THS WESTERN BT? 
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me }) 0 : 


7 WA 

& oe UO 
TYAS 

My” NM UWS 
OF, 60T wate, SUE Gor MISS 

"yu 

TOT EONISUMAINS, EVER STERN 

LOVE FOR YoV. WAIT.” £2 








MSS PUSSYWIWOW, You caN'T Bo THIS To L_ 
A | Mes Over YOU REALIZE THAT I'M OESPER~ 
PE? | CAN'T 60 ON WITHOUT You 
Tice WAITS WAIT 


(7, MiSS__” 
WA iecow// 
y— 
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Bots Net MY ALL-coNSUMING PASSION MEAN 

( PITHING To N6U? | CAN'T Go ON WiTHoUT” 
Sp Stltt se Vibe DIE OF A BROKENHEART! 

{ ONYX YoU GAN SANE ME FROM UITER DESOLA~ 
\ teN 2 









YOU CAN'T / YoU. JUST. CANT, 





DAMN coLD- HEARTED, ESUTISTICAL, 


icp Ya li PHONY DAME / 







aah 
Tyee You 50 
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PEOPLE =ALWANS PESTERING HOR... 


PRESSURE PRESSURE! ALA TweE / 
fale =, a = Y 
oe (Ow/e) 


ENOUGH TO TURN A ROSE INTO A 
GARBAGE CANS Aw. A CLOUD INTO BL 




















+r AND YOU WANNA BE A FAMOUS 
SINGER? YOU WANNA BE A, PART OF 
THS paid liseli Nes 2 


STUPID kiD/ BOY, WHT) 
A pope / WAT A Pook, MISERABLE 


spp’ WHAT A GULLIBLE, PBSURD « 
FEATHER IN THE WIND 7” wT Aa, 





















SNIPE,..$68), 
To eewl 2 HE - ne] Weve INN 


THE MMAGALING SAID SHE... SNIFF. 
WAS A VNERM KIND,'N.. SNIFF,. 
WATUM-REA RT PERSON....AN IT SAID 
Sue WAS MPOY. a? GLAD SHE WAS 


AH. UM SORRY... 1 
BUMG YOU. WE WERE ROTH 
DISILLUSIONED... 1, TOO, WAS 
NANT. SNIFF. | LoveD WHAT 
1... S0B... THOUGHT SAE WAS 
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CHOKE BLUBBER 


BAWL \WHIMPER > 
QweeeR soB eae 














C ved MUST GIVE Up THIS CuEST FOR 
% FAME SABR ELE you musT CAST 
( Awal AND FoRGer IT. 

——-T GUEST YoU'RE piety) 


AcToALLY CoBmiEHLe. oh 


(Com wane ion 
/ 














SPest VL ust BE A 5 LISTEN, CHILO” 1 ONCE WANTED 
geedar au Mt LE. JUST A bls we Ae t once igen iv PASSION - 
Co—_— ated!’ | WANTED © GO DOWN ! 
Kai wo No ag wit sroRy ALONG wliTH aL THE OTHER, 
) Greats 1 WANTEC T BE IMMORTAL 

& I I/ AwoNG THOSE WHO LIVE AFTER Me. | 
I LONGED 7c BECOME A MAME C/ERY CREATURE 
{ \wevt® Kew. A House nolo WORDW: -— 
\ 





1] 
| 
\| 
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{ BUT wow 0M OLDER AND WISER. 
* see ME FUTILITY AND a amicnuin we Lae THINGS WORTH WAVING FOR. 
OF FAME- LOOK pt iy THIS WAY DEAR ARE [OVE AND BEAUTY, KID! WwW LOVE 


SERESH AND INNOCENT BLOSSOM o¢ SPRING Youu GET AW THE BeENOTION AND 
qino'S GONNA CARRE IN shety qRILLION - WOsKiP YoU NEED / FAME/ TO REL Wity) 
NEARS? pe | AME 





















SOMEDAY, Ma CNILD, WREN WoU'RE ole 
ENOUGH, LOVE Wilt COME To YOU ANOS 
4oull SEE WIT 1. MEAN! 


SEE-NERES FRITZ, 1 
Wish You's STOP CALLING 
ME A CHILD / 







Ay" 
AND coh Saale TOTLeAW AGU? 
pot OL bt rere 
OY COUN J! 
KYOU PRE co) 
ov BRE ALO 


\] 





WHT ARE WE WAITING FoR? 
TIME 16 FLING &Y FASTER! 
THAN THE SPEED of LIGHT, 

DEAREST GABRIELE. 





oo 
os vires SWEET / 
Sage eae ) 


a 
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wow, GAGRIBULE, sINCE [Love WS 
y DVLY =TIED OS “TOC ETHER, 1 WANT TO 
O) KNOW EVCRXTHING ABOUT YoUAND As 
dhe We WALK ALONG eX Mme AVCR Here 
> MqU MVST Povre oUT BUERN Secret THAT (¢ 
Cac LockED IN YoUR INNDCENT UTE GIRL 
REART, AND | wile EL Apu mgoUT 
RAS MUSELF RS MUG AS 
wes WE LAST SAW oUR PROTASANIST 
HE WAS FLOATING AMONGST THE PINK 
CLOUDS oF SWEET NEW-BORN eee 
im SHUI-@ 
eels” Cae aeb Gna REILe 























YOU. .MASNST TBE” ARRAID: 
To. REVEAL YOUR  WHOuE: 
SEU To ME, SWEET lone, 
CNERITHING Yo TEL ME Y 
| Wiel MAKE ME LOVE yov 

MORE / our WITH iT AL! 















DH. | URE TA SING?! Ya 5 Bi ms BEARS 
ANNA HEAR ME SING 7 WELLUH WELLVH AH YoU MITILE BABA’ 
ws Ar you m LTE BABA Ty 












only cante YAYAYAY ARM YoU LITLE BABA 
Try avlh You UTE BABA dy 
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ECON EON RA |LAYU \ nee ay 
£ BARA aH!” BOM 2 1 Wn cn@ReUe ./ HOw \ (Tee Kee 
wt ’ wm A HIM GLAYVO YOU My 
UTTLE BABA YAY YAY 1M GUNUD UTTERLY SWEET / HOW 
Fler You UTE BABA IM CNUD eh Lbs My teed ae MY 
PIM You UTE er 2 ry) Leger so. INNOCENT / 
VAN ‘1 ls0 UNCORRNPTED BY 
Wi TRAINING J 










TM GWAR YA UKE NY SGING / 


Tt «WAS “AH YoU M BABA — BRAD ee ak 5 t= 
TUSRON'S BG HiT. | WROTE & ceTER 4 IM PARAL ZED | PARALYZED 


Th WIM once AN HE SENT Me A PER-| | WITH SHEER Ecstacy f 
R oF —“1|1'u UST LAY HERE AN 

W— > | |nrve QUIET FRom too 

NUCL LOVE AND YoW / 


= eo 
TS Come ON, XO NUTS, ITS GET UP, FRITZ WN OFOLKS «Wile 


a 


Gem ute / | Got re BE Home! mentee! PPTER ALL, (Is A SCHOOL 


V 


sotool? mour? 
WHAT NONSENSE, 5 
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Renven 2 \T PERVARES 
EIEANMING!S TELS THE 
SKY AND THE TREES’ 
— F 





GAD, We ngeng eeiay § a) 


ISM S 
ME -TO “THINK: OF SLANG: AWAY 
IN ONE! OF PRHOSE SHOR AID Pp LNCES 


THEM. 


iro VERY S\CKENS we / 





Coton @ABRIUE: a we, | oT 
po YOu HEAR THAT SWEET To BE GOING 
eT NSIC COMING FROM FRITZ! BLES 








CAL "HS OYTOTIONS “OF. LEARNING".° 


a ; 
HEY GAGE ELE, WI GWIN 7 YOU WERE: 
oe ae YoUS WEREN'T REALLY GONNA 
QIAWE | AWAN -AND.LEAVE ME LAYING THERE 

AU ALONE ON THE Ub GROUND , WERE 


ERE You 









What's AK THIS TALK ABOUT scHOOL 
BND FOLKS AND foPCORA AND TERVER 
AND suB0RIBA ING AND... 

oIDWT | Tew You FRiTe? 

VA & JUNIOR IN 

WGNSGvoL / BT | 

NEVER SAID ANYTHING 


AY pA POOR GABRIELLE,’ POOR SWEET 
INNOCENT VICTIM OF FORCES BEYOND 
YOUR CONTROL:.. WASTING yYouR Pi 
UFE AWAY WIT crupD Books 

WAEN “OU COULO BE OUT LAGATING we THE 

WORLD WITH YOUR LOVING AND GENTLE... 

On! (TS SAD, GABRIELE! tr RENOS 
MY HEART, 
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irs SAD ALRIGHT! you cUSHTA SEE 

THE LOUSY GRACES | GET! HEH HEM. 
WELL, Come ONY | SHOW YA WHERE 
L_RAVE tn’ You KIN MEET MY Folks...» 
[v HOPE You oon‘? 

worey Aeout IT. 

ote AN Ai 





BRIGHTLY 
THE DINGY WINDOWS OF 
SROWN- 


Cet OUTA ScHoot AS Soon AS | AN / 








On, SOMETIMES / Y' CAN'T PASS UNLESS Y¥* 
GET GOOD MARKS, Y'KNOW. BN’ | WANNA, 


@ 


YE Cons) WHE Picket 
FENCE, RED SHUTTERS, 
TWE WORMS / g 


BREF BEFORE COING DOWN | 
4 OCEAN, | LooKeD OUT AT THE 
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ME UP BEFORE 
by BONO DF OLD 
FoSS\VS CAWED 

THE “BOARD OF 
EDUCATION". 


ELL, | WAS more HAN GUD “TO 
NEAR THEIR DECISION... pTHREW THEM ALL 
f SOME KISSES AS | LEPT. NEVER TO 
<)) 


BND APTER | TOLD THEM AAT IEW NT 
WERE NOTHING BUT A BYNCH OF AS 


SAMS OF EXCREMENT wd DIDA'T HAVE 


AN IDEA WIAT A BUNCH OF ASSININE FOOLS 


i IRS ene 
ts 'T, GABRIELLE, ANGE SS 
NIRGIW OF INNOCENCE, WONDER OF 
Wa THE AGE, JOY Te Wis WEARY ¢ 


snsGbeD so. 2S — 
RITZ, Yov SIUM TANG, 
mM FATHER WANTS To 











R. Crumb 





wer, 0 \P RE RERUN WANTS 

0 rere 1 ONDE UTts mg 
most RIDICYLOUS THING IVE ev 

HEARD OF.’ 






















SHAVING HANS If FOR THE tL] 
BIRDS / FOR Wio TOTAL STRANGERS 
Oo po tr \S VITERLY sropiD! Ness 
You HAPPEN TD BE A FANATICAL Lover <| 
7 OF PUL THE CREMTURES IN THE UNWERSE- 
be IN THAT CASE, LAKE | SAM, BR OHUG OR, 

Pr KISS 1S INGIMITELY MORE En OYARLE., 


ee es q 


tf pur WA suRE YOU poN'T LovE Me / 
(ND MERES NO DOUBT IN MY MIND AgouT 
FEELINGS TOWARD YoU... p= 
S 


tal 
Sot FRI 










An. HELO! nELO! You'RE NoT 
NEARLY AS PRETTY AS YOR BAUSITER 
YOU HAVE MW UNDNING GRATITUDE 


PROWOING me as, er uaa 








AS AMY FOUL OW sce, 
VE COMPLETELY GIVEN MYSEWE 
OVER. To GABRIELE! I\'m NERS 
To PO with wT EVER SHE 
PLEPSES / tay 


7" 
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LLM GRY SIRVE TO Tee YOU THES 


TANT AD KHOW Soe THINGS Ae, ’ 0 

ABOUT Yo / Wht Bo YoU DOP BO ~ TRUM I'VE aah Weng SWE NaC OF fh 

so t bo You HAVE A Wwe oF TROL EC\ YOATION } 

» 3089 Tahoe Comer bo 48 PLAN Y TO PURSUE, “BO YOU ANE ANY ADVICE 
TS TAKE UP)SON ? WICA YOU COULD GIVE ME TD HELP ME 

baby GET STARTED ON THE LONS HARD ROAD —\ 

t/ ES BEMOND AY WieDEST eae 


\ 


TUL GE WaKNG FORWARD Somes) 


ENERN GAY. mY MD Wilk NEVER 
EVERY MINUTE oF EVERY 


fon Ves/ YES? PLEASE TE ME, SIR! 
NES PLEASE boy THIS WAN GE THE 
Pp INACAE. 
IU BE SCHEMING UP NEW WAYS TO MULTIPLY 


NVRNING pos) in MY See ea 
OF > FRESH ENTHUSIASTIC NEW ouTLo: 
FoR me’ ee’ MORNING (LL et OPA) | WY ASSETS! ALL THROUGH TO POWER OF 
so READM.ro TACKLE THE POSITIVE THINKING,» FREE EMERPRISE 
4 AND TIE GOLDEN RULE AND THE G00D20U> 
RED WHITE AND BLUE / Z 


RARIN TO 
PAMS WoRK,/ kyr 
HATS gust what 
V WAS AA so 3 / 


+ 
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\N _AND 
Goob sowND QSINESS ... 


WM WP BUSINESS “HATS moviwG 
AKERD ENERY GAN / HERE'S A REAL 
FUTURE IN THIS BUSINESS SON, AND LL 


EW Yow, You'UL BE smAer Te Ger IN on 
KE GROUND | FOO) 
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- al 
POWCE | We GAD! HEY, This STUFF 
TASTES GOOD / 


/ Ae, wet DUNG 7 LUSTEN SAY, BRIE YOU TRAINS <0 MAKE 
‘sony Sort PU fic DE ME? \V cONT . 
\-vRus (ATE THis, PELLA / 


Gy OUGHT TO TASTE “HIS 
of, iTS REALM GOOD / 


WM Yom / {oH NO, FRITZ) 


pum / WHOSE & p 
mr! an INTO “THis @USINESS / LooK HOW 
3 AIM ts / I'VE Go 


_forenniAL | 
ned 
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= — 


SS 
“yyppee!/ smu we DANE, 
CARRIEWE, MY LOVE ? 









DROWNED, PROBABLY AH, 
Tis TRAGIC / BUT THEN, AT LEAST 








ony OH! 
Me FATHER |! 














“G pur SPL AH. Lge “HERE. 
Ke! WE WERE oust BE ~ 
£ apae GINNING to LOSE mL | 
7 HOPE... 50 G@D TO 
See YOURE STi 





BUVE, SIR. 
7 ? 
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cet Te! HELL OUT 


k er, | SvPPose | 
/ ( NLGritT AS wen... THE 
WhitPen CREAM |S SE- 


| / (cine to Gee srcet 
/ —— 

































PLEASE ONT cry, GABRIEWE.. IT 
BREAKS MY HEART! LISTEN, SWEET ONE, 
RUN AWAN WITH Me / mS pce 1S 
NOTHING BUT LYNG peatH/ COME WITH 
NE PND TOGETHER wen LIVE UFE TO 
thé BRIM BND SeG EVERYTHING AND COME 
TO WDERSTAND WHAT IT ALL MEANS 
7 — 


Orn: SOB SOB... BABOY HAS FORGIDDEN 
We To EVER SEE VO AGAIN, FRITS | 
What Wile 1 DO NOW / 
on GABRIEWE) 

ez Au MY payer / Please 
FORSINE ME Vt/} CAN YOU 
FIND IT IN YOR HERRT? 




























=a oe 
A- ALRIGHT FRITZ Iw Co with 

MEF ue _——_——_——— 
or GABRIEWE, | Love You |! 

UL BE AIGMT BACK , WY DEAR, 
Wh A LABBER, TO GET YOU ovT™ 
‘ OF THAT DREARY PRISON... THERES 

TOLSSE / UE DOESNT whit 






THIS 1S Mt HO ae Se ee you - 
FATHER AND 7 CoBRIBILE, WN DEAR / 
“MIS LiFE YoU ARE LERDING 
HORE jeNT FIT GOR AN ANT / 
(AHILE You'Re’ STILL. YoUNG Xou MUST 
COME WITH ME, BEFORE WHS 
PYTRIO ATMASPAPRE 

CEACENS Nou 700 / 
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DECEMBER 1962 


—_=--—->-_--_ > 
) Bieiiteez 
siqqerrseominae 

ifr 4'\L REMEMBER 
THe st TIME WE 
SAW OUR HERO KiOs, |\Key 
He “PS MoUT To 
RESVE THE BEAUTI - 
FUL YOUNGS CABRIEWE 
FROM THE CLUTCH 
OF GIL — Let's Lor 
In ON ME STOUTNEARIED| 
Yourh AND see 
* ost wit” BRILUANT 
SctemMe WE 

WORKING ON TO 

SAVE ie. seer 

NOEN / Couy GEO, 


KIDS, THS 15 Geolta “TS 
A REAL THRILL 





REJOICE, MY LOVE,’ FoR 
' SHA. RCURN Wirt (HE 





an’ AND THEN GABRIGLE eld 1 SAL BE 


OPE FLYING AW IY HE LD Blue Yanora | 


7 ALbO HE YetLovl, AED, AND GAGEN YONDER! 

LOIS AND PRES nec TH WIND! nH! THI 
? THINGS Fue SHOW 1 Re Of 
eR at 08 0 rvs. corciey 
oF Gees 


UTE MNO HS. 
1 WAVE IN STORE FOR KER! eau sy 
N. wz 


1 


a 


tihe Cats by B. Crumb 





UNS UNTREAMED oF / 


= 
ce 


NET concieven 4 


NUMBER TWENTY-NINE 








gr fRsT,! 


a was 
WTERVA TONAL GANGSTERS Mes pHi ae 
oLD HeRMtTs AWD “HERE NO “TYME TO Pat HS) 


be 
naa 
ARN 


Th 
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Re! tf it's THE LAST THING | Db? ILL 
OUT OF HER MURKY MIRE Creel 





“Messin! CU TRANSFORM THAT EAR SWEET 
CREARU! 








1 BeWEVE MY SurTcase 15 COWN 1 
1M THR OLD TRAIN... Ar. HON ViViOLY 
L REMEMBER “TRUDGING vue 
SAME STEPS WERRS AGO, CRAMMED IN TRE HUGE 

WN MOB OF FELLOW LABORERS, coin, DAY 

TER DAN TD THE COnT HANGER FACTORY... HOW 

f \ WAS THEA! WASTING pt TIME WORKING 
Waly: 








ome TY 
OF BUMS 
WM, 


Won WHERE Did | LEAVE THAT 
conte 2 THERE'S Se wut 
pape JUNC IN HERES you'd THINK 
WOULDN'T AUOW PUL MANNER 
To GEX Ww THES PLACES / 

Ga. 








neee IT 


"SEK KOEN” POSTCARDS... DONT NEED 
THOSE AHNMORE... HA HAL SLURP 
SURP... GOT MLOWN REAL Lave ONE Now! B 


WoW NTRS. DA DIFFERENT wads “To Cook Lang 


AMO SERNS INE ROVSEFLY". wn. BETTER 
SHE “ONS LITLE VOLUME. Mgnt Née IT ONE 


of 
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HMM., | wWoNocR WHAT THIS 
LUMP COULD PossiGWy BE... 
3 S 














YEECH / ® NAST ) 
CRAWLING "IRING 









a er ae Se | 








| cutren Yoo ouT CLEAN AS A PANCAKE | 4 
\QuT SINCE | HAVE SUCHL AN ALL -ENCOM- 
PASSING COMPASSION FOR MY FELLOW 
& CREATURES, | WON'T / 
a ust Bes 
17 ace ai THe NERVE! bw) 
/ ( HONE You KON TAT 


YoU LITLE QERK 1 gue 70 
BRINS MY AIST poWN ON Yqu AND 


/ HAVE GYERA ROHT ASA 
) pRDTE OTIZEN TO chyMH! 

THE FINGER OF ANYONE 
WHO BARGES IN ON ei 
,  wouse AND HOME 
PERSONAL ¥ 2 te F ! 


<< =~ ——__f 









Gee 





YouR HOWE AND HOMER. 
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etd URtEY MK WeRKING Buc., 
Got NO TME TO ARGUE WITH LUNATICS... 
GoooNisHT / 



















IRE... 6000 
ee must HAVE 
sTpRte> Wited ¢ DROPPED 
a Me ANOLE... \115 SPREAOING 
g. LiKe MAD IN THAT JUNK / 


HELP! HELP’ LeMMee outa \ 
Here) OM Gob/ | DeNT WANT 2 
7° ore! , PLEASE Cob/ DONT LET \ 
Dies... 
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! 


Meee? 





3 GOD? 
€ ME,Please 





(sfeezis) 





yy 


OH/ PLEASE 


SPAR 






zs 

& % 
ge 
i ba 

3 aris w 
z Ss, we 
Ea, recs 
fe. Feugg 
ea) 2M 2 
PO tbs =98 
Bu? “3 
OS2 24% 
aw 238 
Ss uu 
=<J< ate 
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“i OD SUBWAY 
swt, wie 1OU.S 









“wine / itu BE é 
STOMPED To A VELLY/) \ 3 





f ) 7AINK EVERY BONE 
GROAN is BuSteD/ I'D 


ine 
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THERE'S Que fA CROWD tere >— 
WATCHING «THIS CONFLAGRATION / Heres 
SOMEONE WHO MUST HAVG gees IN “THE 
FIRE / —LET's HEAR WHAT He HAS TO SAY / 


———> 
















J 
UNBELIEVABLE, 
LAbIes AND GENTLE 
MAN... WERE TRY- 
ING TO CET OUR 
CAMERAS IN 



























SR, Te YS, WARE YOU IN TE FIRE? WERE ALL EXCITED TD KNOW HOW 
aC Won, D> YOU MANAGE TO ESCAPE ? His FIRE STARTED / COmO YO TEL VS 
WHAT DID yo) See? Tew us sk’ TEU AN TANG AGOUT HAT SIR? What do YoU 


\\ KWOW ABOUT ITSIR? Where WERE YoU Winged 


| i 
[Lo was Bown 

[in TRE SUB yay. 

! 






(cer ovr OF noRE 


Ne, ~~ 


am 
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CU Mou [WERE pow IN ME SUBWAY! “Wat's sae 
INTERESTING DD YoU See THE FIRE WHEN i 8 ry 
77 Mes) UR THe neue ) 
Go oF ME f __ 











"OH, YOU bid? THAT 
TING 1. BND What WERE 






NP Beat 

PWT, SiR) DONT LEAVE. WE on 
EWANT TD KNOW WHY,,.TEL US oh 
Fsin! WAH J MULIONS of ViEWERs 
AWANT TO KNOW WHY 7 
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AND s> Wee ASAIN 
FRiTZ He car MUST FLEE THE 
WRetH oF THE Ragace / 4 


ara 


CANT WAT TA )3 - 


ROW NAT IN SME. MAME OF [== = ~ = 
HEAVEN AM | GOING” to DoJ (WHERE 1S HTL eRIGGIN' 
cre BIC BOOBS ARE Sute i \ ora PUNK 7A Traitor! 
me Were 7 Sa To 


- ea, \ SMa mis FACE (What's THAT 
Bene ga prantamadl IN FOR AIM RUMBUNG 2, 9 

a[cnen \ywere } é : : 
AW Gonna 
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fon’ T YOU, 
Aw et nm * 


: 
; 


STH GapDAMN _ Fool/ x 
ma STI «COMIN FULL Speco! <G 
aes IR, 


Ba 


HROW 
NG Gor TD Fik OUR HEARTS WITH LO 


see TAT We've, 


= 


y 


. WI A 


EACH OThen, DONT Ya) Ste THAT? 


a 


OY See 
BCBS Rh 


wi GOODNIGHT ap x 
: Coo LUGK to 





PND MERRY CHAIST- 


PR Alc / 
Se 
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“y NOPE WITH ALE MN HEARD TT iy 


WN MBSENSE YOUR GREAT GOVE ROR hh CABRIEWE / “that YOU SHourD 

AE HAS NOT DRAINED ONE cROP From DEEM ME WORTHY of You Fius ME OS 
( NovR Reser / 1 HOPE THaT You ARE WIT AN INDESCRIBABLE yoy f-That yoU = 
benu witine vo Leave Au ctraT YoY Have F VOVE ME mares my Eveny NERVE 
NER KNOWN=HoME, FAM , SECURITY — Te edd, with ECSTACY. / 











R. Crumb 
















) / > 
WW GABRIELE ! yeeer a ae 


mies ea 
EVER AGA\Y BE ps & : 
(ow es you AM | FUUN AWAKE! p-—J pesine FOR YOU/capriee / MY HEAD 
{ond iw Yo! bb THERE ure s . 


, MAY! swiats WITH LOVE FoR you, 
= x Owe ’ ‘ Bee : 
—_THent $ : ner eC : 


































oO 


ESS Nn vee eS i ‘ 
™ r | ost 
= / L 











WHAT 
TO YoU? YOUR 


Cromnes ARE Aue TORN UP / | 
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t/ a 


FRIAZ/ 


PAPPENED 


FUR is ALL DIRTY aw 


wate / 


Your, 


\ 


w 


J 
%4 
a 
i} 

e 


FRiTt~ \ FEEL So StTRANG 


| CANT Mink 67 (im 


Harr INESS / 
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Ts BEEN A FANTASTIC WIGHT, 
ARIELLE! | COULONT BesiN “TD 





A 





ONW SWEETNK, THE 
BONT WANE Voy TO REGRET 


Fon THE BIS DECISION OF YOR LFS, 
\-anls vECInod wu ge A VERY (MP ORTANT 
/ one FOR YOU, fom IT wike RAGHU ALTER] Welrare - | 

\ATeR ON THAT YOU TOOK THE WRONG 
PATH, SY PURE AND HOW ONE, So WHEN 1 


You WOVE LIFE AND WNCE YOO HAVE 
| MADE THE CHOICE wou Wil NEVER BE 
AEE TiSe, BECE : | ASK YoU THIS QUESTION THINK WELL BEFORE 
= ; | NOV ANSWER... 
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GABRIELE, ARE YOU. 
READY TO ae WAN WITH 


ME “TONIGHT 


war FRITZ) WE CANT QUST UMP. 
our THE WOW! WERE LIABLE To Gert \ 
UR IDIOT ae 
ND CITIES AND FOR, c bandits 7S ae Fen Men. Guess IM 
AND RIVERS ANDO, STIRS 5 A UMLE EXCITED 
SOUT ay Wie 

















R. Crumb 





Ty OVESS; WEL WAVE To PILL 
TW OLD BEDSHEETS - Tea ~ToGerneR 
Brr..,, KH. THINK oF THE MANY 
MOING ScARRY-ENED LOVERS Wito NAVE 
DONE SHACTEY WHAT We! BOING, 
a al 


GABRIELE | \ Guess THAT 









BAD? MH, GABRIEUS,,. irs A 
“Un\NG OF BEAUTY... WMAT we ARE BOING 
Is PRECIOUS AND GLORIOUS! THis Wik Be 
A WHT WE Wik ALWAYS TREASURE IN BUR 
HEARZS J ond IN THE EES OF EVIL, Colo 
HKEaRtGD MEAN OLD STIFF-NECKS Does IT 
S6EM BAD J 
lo] 




























MAKES IT NST AS 
BAO AS IT SEEMS, ¥ | 








oi Jé 
SURE You 

CAN ITS GASY ! 
\e CATCH You IF 


OKAY, GABRIELLE. .cOME, 
! _~bbown, MY SWEET / 

un eiIRst re PASS SOA — I 
wy STUFF 4 . 










4! bow’T KNOW JF | 
CLIMB DOWN THAT 


(sweet, Fairey} 
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yew teu REACH IT? 
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OH, WN-PooR® BEAR CARRICLLE / 
< are You HURT? 











Aw? ove \s 7HAT THE * | 
} Swasnion DIDNT Wave OF oun . 
COTCH ME. nee NEB, Sie IE THEY DICOVR US... 
} 1 DONT CARE (F THEY bo/ 
fre just Tee "tM 
UA Lea’ With MY ES 
Lovem (nN ITS TOUCH 
Ee ppAGs, MOM TN DAD? 
ys 
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HIS 

ie CONS IDE 

THAT A_INSULT, HR / 
WY SPF LS NOT 


PABRISULE, WE GOTTA CET OVTA 
4 WERE / NOW IF YOU'LL BE So KIND 
dS TO ceT off OF ME, WELL, 


No.7 





WEL, WED METER ET cringe.” E=¥ 
- KEP ae GATHER UP ALLS 


OKAY, IM SORRY, GUM 15 SUIT 

BK FIGURE OF SPEECH my DEAREST, 
port MEAN TI AMY Dero gata RY 
SENSE 4... NOW | THINK wed BETTER, 


BUNK! LISTEN MERE, — 


PEUA,\. BOT TAKE TAT 
RUA CRENARIS FIOM vO 





Shy 90 YOU'RE GonnA BE 
IMPERT'NENT, BH ? ONE O HOSE 
SNIPPY TEEN-AGERS, EH? tu TEXH YOU 
fh TWNE OR TWO, you CITE BRAT. 








R. Crumb 





eae = a ETE 
1 OVER YOV Go, you 7 KHHM.. SIGH: WHEEZE.. YOUR, gon 


{ SAEST - PamPE 1 
{ Eh ERED, WEU- FER fs UNBELIEVABLY SoET, my SABRIEUE 





QR 


FRITZ, | LOVE ou SO. 0S ET Sr 


| OWT WANT To ge ThE Most KUGE JOY 


Th KUTEN ANY or LIVING... WANT > ot oy 
MORE +5. : To Ge YoU ecstacy, ' jan ih 
Ri wlife . é ae & You, 
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0 
° 


D> 50 Faire ano (Qacricue 
COME TO KNOW WHAT BIEAVEN Ig 


A 


7 WOW WE ARE OE, GABR GLE... 


1 AM 


tear OF YoV AND You ARE PANT OF ME. 
3 WEIL NEVER RE “TWO SEPERATE CREATURES 
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COCK CROWED “THREE TiMES,, 
EVIL OMEN... A WARNING OF 


ad 
DANS! To COME / A SIGN THAT WE 


4 CAUTIOUS AND STEP LGNTWY 
PWD LOOK ASKANCE AT st RANGERS 
OF Teo 


guT 
WIGHT Is WAINING ANG WE'O 
BETTER GET GOING, CABREnre / 


17 Dees MEAN THT HE 





wo, NST REALA, YoU INNOCENT 
ANGEL CHILD . puoW Wee Fritz 
=e KISS RAWAL AL NOUR Tender 
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agen =i ¢ 
Z ace 


qs ng ba | 


ei BAT Soe 
- ee 
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__Ee@ SIS ERT aA SMITEROFFICE GIRL 
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Ee? 











iy? Nh fe 
yee a9 


+ 


\\ 
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=~» 


EE YRea’ Obl FR 
Geis 











x 


> 
Noss _ <) Ops 
pe Cea ] 2 
x we y ad au ) ae i 


wala 


wi 


ben - Rag i e ‘es : = 
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OX. | HAVE So many 
UESSTONS To_ASK YoU.,,, 
DONT You TEW US You ff 
Come. A er 
tas ui \ 
le ES ome dawas, You USeo Mt 
= po UKE wr 


41/5 BEEN SP LONG SINCE 

WE'VE HEARD FROM Youn, Af 
Yoy STULL WoRK 
Conk WISER 


BETOU GOT ‘: 
LOTSA BNFRIEND 


was ONLY % 5 OW, EH, SIS 
Athis HIGH, rit 




















R. Crumb 





rail 


m4 | ae f 
x 


7 
aly Yean it's AR 
prem SOFT “S 





WELC,,.UH,. INH Soe 
Ano SIS CLEAR OUT 
go | AN CLEANUP THE KITCHEN...) 
Aer. net. ° 
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GCE ss. BEEN 
INCE 
A Loves ME SINE! 5, FI 


Ts GR 





cor 
Kins YOUR 





TAY You's UKE IT 
(N THE CTY, 
ay 


Mab 
an 


SIS THER, 


OR 
A By we not 





7 EMEMBER WHEN YA) WERE 

JUST A LITTLE TINY KID ROW WE 

USETA CHASE EACK OTHER, ‘ROUND 
* WOKS... ny 


HEY, Kin | GO BARK wo 
You, FRITZ] CAN | ? DA 


\_MWk Mom wou LET MES 
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Re SINGS THIS SWC sowe 


ERENADE... ANID THOUGH, 
RE WAST MAO MUCH Lucie. 
WITH Te STIL IN A et 
STK WIPt IF,,, ts 

$ d 


in WE 
Lea ; Y “ah 











Wet {LETS Go FORA )7agy7 
SWIM (NTH OU z 
RWER, sISY 


fl 


Nyiiet 
Ne i an 
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Warr uP 
Sis... Can'r RUN 
Uke {| USED-7D... 
oo MUCH NIGHT” 


JETER HURRY oR 
6E THE ROTTEN 








V) 
[= p's (T DOESNT 
Ger oI. 





Pro 


Yeu BRAT! 
NoBLeY Cus 
Frizz THE CT 
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\ ue ne 
gues 








(Ts GET’ PRETTY 
LATE SIS, NE'D 
Bete Be GITIN’ 
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Bt ANT citer 
ARE YOU THERE, 
SIS? OH, THERE 
MoU AREY ra 1 

ra 







WE'VE COME QUITE ! 
AWS DOWN sTREAM 
DUR qpoTHes PRE ‘ 
WAN BACK THERE... 7 





mi 
1 a 
! | , 
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R. CRUMB 
(2 MARCH 1962 
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DRAWINGS MD 

FROM PnoTo AS 
TAKEN iN GERMANY 
iW THE 19205 BY 
AUGUST SANDER 
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“PANIST" 
3 MARY 969. 
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NEAT GUY! 


< 
= 
> 
co] 
o 
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69); %, Dewcoms Pure: 


| Chicken-Lert 








| al 
OS act 16,1960. ; 
ii 3 eal 
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16 MARA (462 
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FROM 
GERMAN 
PNOTOGRAPH 





“PASTRY 
CooK" 
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Re 
Litt 
er aay 





: 
Os 
YR] 
Sines 
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\ \ 
\ 
| \ 


R, Crom \ ‘or 


MANAGER » 

JHERE/ THEY'RE ‘YOUR ADORING FANS / THEY BUY YOUR RE- 
CoRDS/ THEY MAKE IT PossieLr FOR Nov TO HAVE YOUR LITLE 
THIRTY-TWO ROOM COTTAGE AND CUSTOM SPORTS CARS! 
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Tate 
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JUNE 20,1959 


a4 
& 
= 
a) 
& 
@2 
w 
< 
“A 
2 
=] 





a COTOBER, 1959 








SUNDAY, 22. NOVEMBER. 1959 


FARB 





Lodi Ad poly 


vet 


~, 


ot 


_«s 


ts 


~~ a 
Ks 





bon \ 
2 De FS 
ba x 


Y : JANUAR ' 


i Sek 


: ‘= ; { | 
hae 


..MIKE BRIT, THE COOK... 











MARCH 17, 1960 


~Paul Whiteman 


¥ Kl NG | 4 / 
a LAY 3 10 





NUMBER NINE 
OCTOBER. 1960 


OF 
MADISON AVENUE AND HOLLYWOOD. R. cRumn 
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cileccy, 





SPUN AS 
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ofaiatvlitan' 
1928 


R. CRUMB 
APRIL 12,62) 
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PAULINE . 
In ® 
ja | 





JosePt CAWTHORN 
"WE SUNSHINE GIRL” 
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Saeeatts aaa 


Joeth HowLatb 
Sere CANTOR, 
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Upp? 
C ORIGINATOR oF THE SPIT= cURL ) 


IL 24, tgb2 
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if ag 
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js ideal 
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——¢. CRUMB YAS SPOKEN 
MAY 1, 1962 


"NOTHING MAKES BNY Awl 


SENSE——NOTHING ! ” 
— c cRYMR 


“GING UFE IS A WORSE r) 
pee “THAN TAKING (T AWAY” Milage eu ] 
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NO Wo we 


SAND RA 
OK uno, 
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oe 
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"700 MUCH ALK 
COMES FROM THE 
LPS, NOT FROM 


ne HEARTS, 
ee Coane cnow) 









6. Cum 
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AURCAMD 


AUGUST 1962 ce 
NUMBER SN 
4 SS 


TWENTY-FIVE 





L274 


oe 
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Ocetcmecr Iga, 
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Attention ! 
Is IS THE FIRST 
Nic of ARCADE” 

IN TWO YEARS THAT 


DOES NOT CONTAIN ONE 
SINGLE BRAWING oF 


MABEL / 





| 
————S 
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“You WOUipN't wis HE E's 
Baorcen Years 
Wello > eae 


me oeae Swttrs 
ny 
\\ 
~ TS, 











—continued from front flap 


nation’s potential invaders and blood enemies in Santo 


(this was before Viet Nam) seemed pretty far 
Still, you never knew 

Robert remembers a roomful of “guys all gigglin 
and cutting up. They told me to strip down and get in 
line. You're standing there in your shoes and socks and 
your underpants. Your valuables are in a pouch that they 
put around your neck with a string. They pulled me 
out of line right away. At that point I was in a complete 
state of terror, and horrified: “Oh my God! This is it! 

This guy came up and said, “Go see that guy at Desk 
#7: | went down there and the guy thumped me on the 
chest, wrote something down: “That's 4F. That's “pec 
toral excavation 
When I think about that whole decade of the "60s 

Robert laughs, “where I started to where I ended up, 
it’s an amazing saga.” One chance turn at this point 
one casual decision—to go imto commercial comic 
books, for example, or to turn his back on comics 
completely—and Robert might have altered his future 
totally. Picture R. Crumb as Frank Frazetta or Neal 
Adams or Pablo Picasso instead of “Mr. 1960s”! 

One afternoon around this time the two of us were 
sitting in the living room under some framed color 
covers of the old Life humor magazine from the 1920s. 
Held’s definitive depictios 
raccoon-coated bathtub gin ¢ I kidded 
you'll be the next one of these cartoonists of an era 
Maybe you'll be the John Held, Jr. of the 1960s. 

I'm not always a good prophet, but I was on the 
money that time! 


—from the introduction 
by Marty Pahls 





The Complete Crumb Comics: Some More Years of Bitter Struggle 
is the second in a multi-volume series comprising the complete works of 
the legendary cartoonist R. Crumb, one of America’s most original, trench- 
ant, and uncompromising satirists. The series will include the earliest, 
heretofore unpublished comic strips, as well as his sketchbooks, under- 
ground comix, dramatic and autobiographical strips, and his classic cartoon 
creations Fritz the Cat and Mr. Natural. 





“When I think about that whole decade of the "60s," Robert [Crumb] laughs, “where 
I started to where I ended up, it’s an amazing saga.” One chance turn at this point, 
one casual decision—to go into commercial comic books, for example, or to turn his 
back on comics completely—and Robert might have altered his future totally. Picture 
R. Crumb as Frank Frazetta or Neal Adams or Pablo Picasso instead of “Mr. 1960s!”” 

One afternoon around this time the two of us were sitting in the living room under 
some framed color covers of the old Life humor magazine from the 1920s—Held’s 
definitive depiction of the flappers, sheiks, and raccoon-coated bathtub gin era. 
“Maybe,” I kidded, “you'll be the next one of these cartoonists of an era. Maybe you'll 
be the John Held, Jr. of the 1960s.” 

Tm not always a good prophet, but I was on the money that time! 


MARTY PAHLS 
from his introduction to this volume 
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